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MOSAIC GLASS 




LL those who have to do with 
the decorative arts in this coun- 
try, — that is, in their practical ap- 
plication, — are continually ham- 
pered in carrying out their ideas 
by the want of proper training 
and the absence of an " art 
sense" in their assistants. What 
is the reason for this state of things ? We have so- 
called art schools up and down the land, and every 
year hundreds graduate from them and are called 
artists and designers ; and yet, when they are 
brought into the shop and attempt to apply their 
supposed knowledge to practical work, they are 
almost always found to be unfit, disqualified, too 
ignorant to do the most simple work : the project- 
ing of an elementary design from a given motive 
for a given object without help and suggestions at 
every step is quite beyond them. As for an appre- 
ciation of harmony in a design with the object to 
which it is applied, or the arrangement of parts in 
proportion with the sweetness of colors, or any prin- 
ciple of decorative art, as a rule they are without it. 
It seems to me as if this was the outcome of super- 
ficial training under shallow and impracticable 
teachers more than the want of talent on the part 
of the student. Nothing will be accomplished of 
any moment in American decorative art until our de- 
signers are more thoroughly grounded in its ele- 
ments and principles, and give more time to the 
comparative study of ornament and the application 
of design to decorative purposes. Moreover, they 
must never be content with what they know or pos- 
sess, but seek for new forms of beauty, studying 
the laws that govern them without ceasing or rest. 

Of all the various branches of the decorative 
and applied arts that of colored glass for the trans- 
mission or impediment of light has undoubtedly re- 
ceived the most attention in this country, yet how mosaic of his window, as glass in his clay could be 



seldom do we see a truly artistic window, graceful 
and beautiful in color, design and treatment ; but, un- 
fortunately, how often do we see the contrary. For 
this we may thank the superhcialty of the teaching- 
given in our art schools, false taste, the craving after 
novelties and the ignorant abandonment of the true 
traditions of good art. The manufacturer of colored 
glass places in the hands of the glass- worker to-day 
a greater number of colors and tints, glorious and 
marvellous in their beauty, than his mediaeval 
brother had; nevertheless, few, very few, produce 
work that can be compared with the glass of the 
middle ages, 

"All garland with carven imageries 

Of fruits and flowers and bunches of knot-grass, 

And diamonded with panes of quaint device, 

Innumerable of stains and splendid dyes 

As are the tiger-moth's deep-damask' d wings." 

Yet in the face of bad training, bad taste and 
the general want of art-culture among our people 
there are a few American artists in colored glass 
who have turned out beautiful windows, harmonious 
in color, artistic in design and ingenious in construc- 
tion. Almost from the first they abandoned the 
usages and traditions of the modern European 
schools and aimed at brilliant effect rather than de- 
sign, striving for artistic and harmonious arrange- 
ment of diverse colors rather than merely transpar- 
ent pictures. So far has the American artist carried 
this feeling that he can no longer be called a painter 
on glass, but is really a worker in glass mosaic. 
That this is a healthy and artistic movement cannot 
be doubted, for the further the decorator gets from 
the once fashionable English and German pictorial 
stained glass and follows a mosaic motive the nearer 
he approaches the best mediaeval glass-workers, 
whose magnificent windows are lasting memorials of 
their ingenuity and good taste. It is true the 
mediaeval glass- worker was compelled to make a 
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had only in small pieces, generally round, and held 
together by strips of wood or lead, or by being let 
into a wooden frame. The modern worker, how- 
ever, does so from the artistic sense, his art knowl- 
edge teaching him that effect in light and shade, 
combinations of color and the prismatic play of 
light, — attributes which alone give value to glass as 
a decorative material, — can be best and most surely 
obtained by the juxtaposition of small and irregular 
pieces. In the means to obtain these effects the 
artist of to-day, as I said above, has the advantage 
over his mediaeval brother in two most important 
particulars— a large field of color from which to 
choose and the invention, at last, of a superior 
mechanical contrivance for fastening the pieces of 
glass together. 

I have before me the wonderful and unique 
colored catalogue, just issued, of the Belcher Mosaic 
Glass Company, in which is shown what can be done 
in the way of design, made by the combination of 



small pieces of glass, held together by a novel but 
practicable, simple and strong fastener, the inven- 
tion of Henry F. Belcher. With this fastener the 
finest mosaic can be made, the smallest pieces 
united one with another, or with many in combina- 
tion, following any given design. 

If the makers of the mosaic windows ordered 
by Charlemange for the cathedral at Aix-la-chapelle 
had known of a water-proof and air-tight fastener 
like that of the Belcher Company the windows would 
have been in existence to-day to delight the lovers 
of the beautiful. 

Truly, the future has great things in store for us 
in the way of mosaic glass if a well-trained, artistic 
mind chances to take the matter up and make a 
study of it, but we can hope for very little from the 
pupils coming out of our art schools unless a change 
is made in the method of instruction and in the sub- 
ject matter. 
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